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Elizabeth visited him in his last illness and stayed the night
at his house, one of the many little acts of womanly kindness
with which she was constantly trying to allay suffering or ease
the sorrow of bereavement. Hatton had been a great builder
and a sumptuous liver: he died fifty-sis thousand pounds in the
Queen's debt.

A Spanish agent wrote to Philip II of the sorrow in England
at Walsingham's death. 'There, yes!* the King scribbled in the
margin of the letter; fibut it is good news here/ Walsingham
closed his eyes on a world that had at last framed itself more or
less according to his dream of a Holy War. In July 1589, eight
months before, Henry III of France had been assassinated by a
fanatical monk- swift retribution for the King's own desperate
murder of the Duke of Guise and his brother. With him died the
House of Valois. The previous December the luckless Catherine
de' Medici, her schemes in ruins, her name a byword for infamy,
had passed from the fever and fret of life, * where but to think
is to be full of sorrow and leaden-eyed despair'. Another woman
ruler had died a failure.

The new King was Henry of Navarre, the Huguenot leader.
He succeeded to a country without a capital, and to an inter-
necine war for the succession; such a war as Peter Wentworth
and others feared would occur in England at Elizabeth's death.
The Catholic League, with Paris on their side and Spain in sup-
port, had raised a puppet-king against Henry. Elizabeth dared
not let the League win, and so the Holy War extended its ter-
rain; another abyss gaped for England's resources. Elizabeth's
aid was prompt. Twenty thousand pounds went to Henry IV in
September; a further fifteen thousand in October. At the same
time a small army was sent over to Normandy under Lord
Willoughby, where it acquitted itself with gallantry and happy
fortune, much to Elizabeth's delight. On such occasions she
found the simple superscription of her name to formal letters of
thanks an inadequate expression of her feelings; and with a
touch, that in a moment of time could dissipate a hundred griev-
ances and bind a loyal heart, she signed one letter to Willoughby,
'Your most loving sovereign, Elizabeth,' wrote on another.